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GETTING INTO SOCIETY, 
By the Author of * Miss Bremer’s visit to Cooper’ s Landing,” 


* Bigns of Gentility,”’ “ Mysterious Knockings,” ete. 


* Oh. Solitude where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face ;"" 


* One might as well be out of the world as out of the fash 
ion.”"— Common Proverb. 


‘* Is she in society ?” 

* Oh, by no means !” 

“ Why I hear of her everywhere.” 

“ But you never meet her.” 

Short as was this dialogue, it had power to ren- 
} 
was pouring forth ; at least of the ears of Mrs. Mark 
Thompson ; thus verifying the truth of the oft- 


quoted proverb, “ listeners never hear any good of 
themselves.” 





the golden key that shall win your entrance ; but 
you must be patient, cautious, and, above all, in- 
vulnerable toinsult! Mrs. Mark ‘Thompson held 
the key, Wealth flowed in upon herg and our 
business as a historian is to relatehow she made 
use of her prize, how the mechanism of buts and 


' bars became her unwearied study, and how “ for- 


der discordant every liquid note that the fair Tedesco | 


its ermine trimming, had power to gonsole her.— | 


What were velvet and fur toa wounded spirit? 
What the admiration of half the young gentlemen 
in the parquette, when Mrs. Le Count, in the very 


next box, was a smiling and unconscious Mordeeai | 


in the gate of her self-satisfaction? Mr. John Le- 
nox, who had just returned from Europe, was told 
that she, Mrs. Mark Thompson, was “ not in so- 
ciety.” Fatal words! and true as fatal. 
was the sting. 


And now what is “ society 7?” and how did it 
chance that Mrs. Mark Thompson, whose husband 
might parshase the inheritance of the Le Counts 
twice over, who gave large partics always crowded 
who never passed an evening of her life at home 
unless it was set apart for a reception, was “ not in 
society ?” 


the mystic word means a few pleasant neighbors 
who meet together from time to time ina tea-drink- 
ing, a wedding, or a sewing circle, that, in city life, 
it has a more arbitrary and tar different signification. 
Here you may live in one of the most luxurious 
houses of the West End, magnificently furnished 
witn servants for every wish ; you may roll in soli- 
tary pomp, in a carriage whose splendor shall out- 
rival even the Lord Mayor's stately equipage ; you 
may employ the most fashionable dressmaker, and 
be Levy's best customer ; cards to the nomber of 
a score daily may be le/t at your door ; you may 
be seen night after night atthe opera, or in the 
concert room, in the most unexceptionable of toilets; 
and yet you may not be within the charmed circle 
, denominated * society.” 


But, if all this be so, do not despair. 


~~ weer ee Oe were ~ 


There | 


»} corner taught her to read. 


| library. 


.* The Three Spaniards ;” 
Be it known, then most rustic reader, to whom 


tune led on to fame.” 

* Who was Mrs. Mark Thompson !” 

Ah, that is not an orignal question, by any 
means. We have heard it whispered in the opera 
house ; it has come to us in the echo of the band 
at West Point ; gentlemen have asked it over their 
wine, and ladies as they subdued wry faces toa 
glass of Congress Water. But we are truthful, and 
the oracle invoked by your inquiry must not be 


dumb, much as the tale nay tell agaiust our hero. | 


' ine’s ambitious projects. 
Not even her new opera cloak, with | 


a little bright-faced child might have beer secn 


sold a levy’s worth of tea ora yard of muslin, to 
suit the modest wants of the neighbors. 

Behold her, then, on the high road to preferment. 
And now her dreams took a shape and form, as she 
curled her very fine hair by the little mirror in the 
back shop, or clasped a small paste buckle about 
her slender figure, 

To the work-room Of a fashionable mantuamaker 
was her next transition, and there the accomplish- 
ments of her education were received. Her fingers 
flew among the shining silks and velvets, and she 
thought, “* Why may I not be the wearer as well as 
the maker of these elegant dresses ?” She was as 
beautiful as those for whom she labored, and her 


| quick eye had caught the graces which distinguished 


Many years ago—how ° 


many you must judge from the face of the lady— ; offered to make her his wife, she accepted him, not 


hovering around a huckster’s stall in the Second | 


Street market. She made herself very useful to 


to the old Quaker lady who was its proprictor, 


the market-woman’s child. 
a bright smile, and a 
who spoke to her. 


word in reply to any one 
is a . 

There was a fine color on her 
unwashed face, and the tangles of her flaxen hair 
needed only the unusal discipline of comb and brash 
to reduce them to curls. 


Gentlemen gave 


head, and the old man at the book stall on the 
So the pennies went 
for books, and thus her education progressed from 


* Jack the Giant Killer,” to ** Alonzo and Melissa,” 


Press were supplied from a neighboring circulating 


who had been suddenly raised to prosperity ; she 


} dwelt upon the magnificent homes to which they 
’ were removed, until, in imagination, ehe became } 
, } at least a duchess, 


Very dull to her excited mind 


and then, better than | sessed of the secret of her sewing days. And it wae 


all, the marbled-covered issues of the Minerva ! 


these high-born beauties. And, finally, when a 
young clerk, fascinated by her light step and the 
pretty face revealed through the shower of curls, 


because he was the soul of good temper and loved 


. her dearly, but because she saw in his preserving 


industry the groundwork of the future she coverted 


; when united to her own tact and ambition. 
and came and went with her, though she was not | 


She had a quick step, | 


her | 


pennies now and thenas they patted heron the | after a while, silver forks appeared at the boad ; 


Nor was she at fault. ‘The tworooms in a little 
court gave place, in time, to a two story tenement 
in a street much nearer the city. There wasshort 
space between this and the good fortune of Mark 
Thompson in being taken into the firm; and then 
Arch Street alone could sustain thenewly-acquired 


diginity. ‘There were two maid-servants now, and, 


and when in her light carriage, with its stylish. 


‘looking coachman, she etared at her Wood Street 
: friends as if she wondered at their impertinence iy 
‘ bowing to her, and cut the last acquaintance pos- 


She read there of orphan girls like herse!f, | 
‘ collar. 


; nature’s lavish gifts. 


was the multiplication table, which her old friend 


obliged her to says “* backwards and forwards” in 


the evening, or the long sums that were set for her } 


on the bit of broken slate, And yet she should 
have thanked her formal instructress when rebuked 
for inattention ; for the speediness and exactness of 


her reckoning attracted the attention of a petty 


regreton the part of the old lady, and a throb of 


‘ satisfaction on her own, Susan was removed to the 


You hold | 


Se eee 


counter of a smal! store in Kensington, where she 


| expenditure. 
shopkeeper who dealt at their stall, and, with real | be surmounted; but she did not despair. 
nately, her husband never interfered with her plans, ¢ 
He was immerged in business day and night, rapid- ° 
| ly realizing a fortune almost beyond the wildest 


preserved fora long, long time, at least from her 
ears, for who would recognized in the well-dressed 
Mrs. Mark ‘Thompsen the fragile girl of the sewing, 
room,in her levy chintz and coarse tamboured 
She purchased a piano, and commenced 
the cultivation ofa really fine voice—another of 
She gave parties that wero 
attended by the wives and daughters of some of the 
best men in Market Street. ‘The Mark Thompsona 
had become decidedly genteel, 

* But ah, there is a vast difference between gen- 
tility and fashion ! Mrs. Thompson began to find 
this now, in spite of her fine house and her lavish 
There were “ Alps on Alps” yet to 
Fortu. 
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dreams of her childhood, by an unexpected turn of | 
mercantile affairs. He adinired his stylish wile | 
more than ever, and had the fullest confidence in 
her management of the hguse and children. He 
had the disposition, and could now afford to be lib- 
eral ; so he did not find fault with expenditure.— 
Mrs ‘Thompson paid more for the chiristening-dress 
of her fourth child than the cost of her whole bridal | 
wardrobe. 

The girls were placed at expensive schools as 
they became old enough to make “ good acquaint- 
ances.” ‘The family were regularly scen on Sun- 
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days in a fashionable church, carrying prayer-books / 
as elegant as velvet and gold clasps could make | 


them. Their pew was in the middle aisle, and | 


commanded a view of the devotions of some of 
our best families—the description applied to man- 
ners, not morals, however. At dancing scliool, the 
same parties were in view, but ever at a distance. 
Ata distance, though Mrs. Thompson's velvet cloak 


touched the plainer dress of Mrs. Stewart Hamil. | 
ton ; at a distance, though they watched their chil- | 


dren dancing in the same set ; immeasureably sepa. | 


] 
rated, when standing side by side as the class was } 


ended, and the little Hamiltons, with all the hau- 
teur of their aristocratic parents, pushed by Lilen 
‘Thompson and her sister. 

Still, Mrs. Thompson began to talk to her Arch 


Street friends of Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. John Le- | 


nox, as though they were her intimate acquaint- 
ances. Mrs. Stewart Hamilton was intending to 
spend the next winter in Paris! (She had heard 
her tell Mrs. Le Count so, as they waited in the 
vestibule of Korponary’s saloon for the children to 
get their bonnets.) Mrs. John Lenox was quite 
delighted with the new rector of St. Mark’s, and 
approved of all his high church notions. When 
abroad, she had frequently dined with a nephew o! 
the Bishop of Oxford, who, by the way, intended to 
youke a tour of the United States a delightful man! 
and she had Kebe’s autograph in her “ notes of 
travel.” 
Cadwalader Smith—was delighted to hear it! But 
she never knew that the information came from a 
chance conversation at Mrs. Burke's opening, over. 


heard by Mrs. Mark Thompsen. So the iron en- 


eee 


REPO 

And that valgar Mrs. Alphonse De Coasta, seen 
everywhere with her overblown costume and her 
crimson face. Well, every one knew that story, 
and it was not much to the credit of her moustach- 


ed husband or the spendthrift Hamilton, if the club , 


whispers told the truth, and there was honor among 
billard-players. 

All these private histories, which will doubtless 
astonish our readers, end many more equally mar- 
velous, had come to Mrs. Mark Thompson's ear in 


‘ the gossip of the work-room where her younger 
| days had been passed, and where fashionable ladies 


do not think it amiss to talk over the affairs of 
their acquaintances, while thev are being fitted for 
a ball or party dress. 








! 
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Commend us to a half hour ! 


at a Chesnut Street millner’s to gather the moss of | 


comment on the rolling stone of slander. 
With these recollections, there had also come to 
Mrs. Mark Thompson’s memory a copy which her 


encounter them just now; they might interfere with 
her arrangements. But it takes something more 
than a fine wardrobe and presentable figure to make 
one’s way ata watering-place. Mre. Thompson 
had found it so during her short sojourn at Sarato- 
ga, and the same lesson was sepeated with infinite 
variations at Newport. She had come without a 
party. She knew no one of her own set with whom 
she cared to share the secret of her future success ; 
andthe Philadelphians already at Newport were 
entire strangersto her in society, although their 
faces were ‘‘ as familiar as household words” upon 
the street. So, despite her Parisian dresses and 
tasteful coiffeur, notwstanding that strangers in- 
quired her out as soon as they arrived, as the most 
elegant-looking woman ut the fable d'hote, she 
dressed, and bathed, and promenaded to little or no 


| purpose, and oftentimes did the scalding tears of 


, early instructor had frequently repeated in her | 


writing \gesons, “* What man has done, man may | 


do,” and, making the application to her own sex, 
Mrs. Thompson was comforted. 

She had a home fitted with everything that could 
minister to her really refined tastes, and the ease of 
her comfort-loviug husband. 
simple but honest love and admiration. He would 
have sacrificed his most profitable 
to gratify her slighest wish. 
beautiful, and promising as the proudest mother 
could have desired. 


investment 


She had acquaintances who 
louked up to her as a model of elegance and good 
taste ; she might have attached them to her as life 
friends, well bred and intelligent, and womanly as 
they were; but what was all this so long us she 
was not in society ? 

She did not rise that morning with a thankful 


She was sure of his | 


Her children were | 


mortification burst from the beautiful eyes that had 
so lately been the admiration of all the gentlemen 
at the ladies’ ordinary. For, though some of them 
sought an introdudtion and chatted with her, or 
tried a waltz or polka, or even handed her in’ to 
dinner, their wives and their sisters kept far aloof. 
Their very attentions were a mortification, fur. 
* The courtesies that raised Aer 

Still suggested clear between them the pale spectrum of the 
sult.” 

An ordinary woman would have retired from the 
field. 
lips with envy, and she found that it made them 
still more glowing. 


But Mrs. Mark Thompson bit her curved 


She bathed her large brown 
eyes, and their fire was nnquenched. So, instead 


of bidding her maid pack their numerous trunks 


for home, she selected her most becoming dress, 


, and appeared in the suloon more radiant than ever. 


heart, full of wonder and gratitude at the mysteri- | 


; ous Providence thet had placed her so far above 


; want, and had given the lonely orphan the love of 


How Mrs. Smith, of Race Street—Mrs. | 


tered more deeply into the soul of our ambitious | 


hervine—the ironof Mrs. Le Count’s remark at 
the opera, of the cool survey which Mrs. Lenox 
shortly after made throvgh the medium of her lor. 
gnette. She went home to asleepless pillow ; she 
arose a sadder and a wiser woman. 

She had takev a survey, during the night watches, 
of those who now occupied the proud eminence on 
which she so coverted a foothold. 
Archer Scott. 


There was Mrs. 


She had once been a folder in the | 


her devoted husband and beautiful children. There 
wus no thought of the means she now possessed of 
making hundreds happier, of coinforting those who 
* Jacked and suffered hunger.” “ Ah, no! her 
heart whispered, * allthis availeth me nothing,” 
save as a stepping-stone to future advancement.— 
She had come to a new resolve ; the summer should 


; give her the clue tothe labyrinth she desired to 


‘ 


book-bindery of Mr. ‘Thomas, Mr. Mark ‘Thomp- 


son had often met her going to her daily work when 
he first entered the establishment of which he was 
now the head. 


| tell what fortune 


{ 


But she was literary, probably froin | 


early associations,and had made her way as an 


authoress anda bluc. ‘Then the Hautons of Fourth 
Street, how well she remembered their mother's 
millnery store in Scotland. 
Hauton, although the family were miserably poor ; 


and he was glad to marry the rich widow to gain 


, ters; nothing was too costly for her purse. 
But their father was a | 


tread, and the next town season behold its results 
Cape May should never see her face again. ‘lime 
had been when to be singled outsin its saloons as 
‘Thompson, had been all-sufficent. But now such 
crowd, where she could never rise above that level, 
where every one knew her exact position. She 
would go to Newport and Saratoga ; who could 


quaintances might accomplish for her ? 

The spring came with its flowers and its erape 
Mrs. Mark 
Thowpson was seen by the hour at Levy's coun- 


hats, its foliage and mew costumes. 


She 
hurried her mantuamaker for her dresses, and sug- 


} gested one or two new head-dresses to her williner, 


n new supply of spending money, even if it had been 


accuinulated by her personal industry. ‘To be sure 
the fannly made a stir about it; but, after a while, 
they took them up, and were glad enough to have 
the purse of their sister-in-law to fall back upon. 


2s ¥OO\- 


; the White Sulphur Springs. 


! 


And where was her busband all this while ? 

Ah, husbands have a very trifliug part to play 
in the farce of fashion. ‘The men one meets in so- 
ciety are not those who gather upon "Change to 
furnish the means for its display and glitter. A 
husband's place is in the countiug-room, the dingy 
law office; it is madame and her daughters who 
dispense the golden store. Now and then they are 
spoken of by gay gallants, moustached and daintily 
yloved, as * good fellows, safe cards ;” but that is 


all, 
they should claim, the smiles, the care, the atten- 


The idlers in the world’s harvest reap what 


tions of those they are toiling to serve, 


So Mark ‘Thompson divided his time between 


| Market Street and his lonely home, sometime 
he wifeof Mark Thompson, the beautiful Mrs. 


wishing for the old days when * Susan’”’—as none 


; but he ever called his wife now—came springing to 
praises were worse than aaught coming from a } 


welcome him or sat beside him while he recounted 
his losses and his gains. And, to do her justice, 


she was never untrae even in thought to him ; and 


, sometimes when she had spent hours in trying to 


chance of hotel or taveller ac- | 


‘ band she was sorely neglecting. 


{ 


whe took advantage of her good taste, and they | 


became the rage. Mrs. ‘Thompson olten smiled as 
she saw them repeated at the dinner.table of the 


Ocean Ilouse. 


For thither she went, having first ( 


made sure that the Hamilton set were starting for ' 


She did not care to 


-——_ - “- ~ 


‘ 


attract toher side men whose vapid nothings of 
Europe and the opera after all wearied her, it was 
with an emotion of secret satisfaction that she con- 
trasted with them the manly, honest-hearted hus- 
So a season of 
weeks dragged through ; and as she thought of all 
the bright hopes and eager anticipations which 
had filled her mind when she had last entered that 
room, and how “ weary, stale, flat, and unprefi- 


table” had been their 


conclusion, her heart sank 


heavily within her, and she clasped her jeweled | 


hands almost in despair. 
But “ despair is never quite despair,” the poet 
tells us, and as Mrs. Mark ‘Thomson stood louking 
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into the crowd that swept through the great tho- 
roughfate, her glance rested vacantly on the letters 
of a car that was blocked by a crush of omnibuses 
and carts close beneath the balcony, “ Ice rrom 
Rocxiano Lake.” 

Now it was a little thing, dear reader, and we 
cannot tell what was the connecting link which sug- 
gested the Catskill Mountain House to Mrs. Thomp- 
son. Butsuch was the case, and asa slight a thing 
as the blockading of an ice cart had decided the 
destiny of nations us well as of individuals— 

“Tt was a goose 
Whose cackling saved in»perial Rome!” 
and not more speedily was the warning of “ the 
bird who once saved the capital, and never did any- 
thing else,” acted upon than were Mrs. Mark 
Thompson's plan arranged. 

She felt calmer that evening, as she floated up 
the beautiful Hudson River, pacing the deck with 
a friend who had opportunely offered his services 
asan escort. ‘There was something soothing in the 
ripple of the waters as they broke in long low swells 
upon the silent shores, in the swift advance of the 


. . . { 
rushing form which sent them from its path ; and, | 


more than all, in the tranquil moonlight which sil- 


vered the waves and the solemn mountains, that | 


loomed up gigantic masses of shadow on either 
side. And better yet when she stood, the next 
evening, on the balcony of the hotel, and looked 
over the broad panorama lying in the soft haze sent 
back by the slowly setting sun ; there was a peace 
stealing over her troubled epirit, which came like 
anomen of good for the future, when, her wish 
being accomplished, she too should move calmly in 


her proud pathway enveloped in softened splendor. 


, fashion. 
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widow at twenty.two ; had married abroad when a ' 
mere child, and her father, General Livingston, was 


attached to the French legation. 


She was a rich > 


widow, better still ; she was a belle esprit and the 


What a combination of attractions! Lily 
should have those turquoise bracelets she had been 
teazing for. 


that in her mind as Madame Leignette, leaving the 


gay circle, came over to the window seat in which | 


she was ensconced. 

She believed Lily’s mamma was from Philadel- 
phia. How was the dear child this morning ? 

Yes, they came from Philadelphia. Quite 
well,” Mrs. Thompson added. 

Ah, indeed ! Did she ever see Mrs. Le Count ? 

Quite often ; daily, she might say. Their pews 
were scarcely separated at church, and their chil- 
dren went to the same schools. 

Lily had mentioned having a playmate, Marian 
Le Count. Madame Leignette fancied it must be 
the daughter of her old friend. 

Had Madame Leignette ever visited the Quaker 


, city? 


‘ 


No ; but she had promised herself that pleasure 
the coming winter, passing the time with her friends, 
indeed, distant relatives, the Stewart Hamiltons. 
Only, so provoking ! she had heard the day before 
they were going to Europe. 


* Very unfortunate !” Yes, Mrs. Thompson had 


,_ heard them say such was their intention. Ah, here 


was Lily. 
“The dear child!” ejaculated madame. 


Did 


| she sing ? She danced, of course. 


** Oh, certainly !” and Lily was bidden to show 


' Madame Leignette the pretty step she caught from 
* Come here, Lily,” she suid to her youngest } 


child, who was at the other end of the balcony, as | 


she turned to re-enter the house. 
much pleased with her new acquaintance to heed 
the first or even the second cull of her stately 
mamma, 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the lady at whose 
side the child was standing, as Mrs. ‘Thompson up. 


But Lily was too 


} them. 


proached the group, “I am afraid I have made } 


this little creature disobedient. 
exquisite child, you cannot wonder that we have 
become good friends.” 

The lady spoke very frankly, and smiling, dis- 
covered teeth of most dazzling whiteness. She 
Mrs. Mark 


Thompson's initiated eyes detecting at once her 


was dressed in perfect taste, und 


high bred ease, her rising displeasure was softened. } 


a i 
But she is such an | 


— 


‘ 


Mrs. Mark Thompson bowed to her new ac. ! 


qnaintance, as she found her seated opposite ut the | 


breakfast-table, in a most bewitching cap and 


morning-dress. Such dainty hands! such a bright 


smile! Mrs. Thompson gave Lily a muffin but- } 


tered with unusual care, as a reward for bringing 
be ? 


fur all the 


about the acquaintance. Who could she 
Some one of consequence evidently ; 
gentleman crowded around her as they returned to 
the suloon. Unmarried, for they were bantering 
her ubout some conquest which she affected ignor- 
ance of. At last her name came to the eager curs, 
of Mrs. ‘Thompson, as one of the exquisites ejucu- 


lated— 


* Now really, Madame Leignette, you are too } 


lore 


4 ’ 


‘ 

i 

| 

\ 

} 

{ 

} 

‘ 

| 

} 

{ 

} 

A) She had heard this same Madame Leignette dis- 

cussed by the gentleman at Newport. She was a 

G - 


Alice Hamilton. 

By the time the ladies separated for their dinner 
toilets, an ardent friendship had arisen between 
Indeed, they kissed each other when they 
inet the next morning. What does the kiss of a 
Mrs. Mark 


Thompson worked steadily to the accomplishment 


fashionable woman express? And 
of her purpose, which had been formed the instant 
she heard Madame Leignette express a wish to visit 
Philadelphia. She 


and then the circle must open bon gre mal gre. 


would secure her as a guest ! 


It wasa bold stroke, and it required all the ad- 
To 


keep Lily and Ellen from the confession that the 


dress of Mrs. Mark ‘Thompson to manage it. 


Hamiltons never spoke to them ; to watch her own 
conversation lest she should be entrapped into a like 
unfortunate expose. But Madame Leignette did 
not dream of questioning too closely. Mrs. Thomp- 
son was a lady in manners, she wore diamonds, 
she had herown maid. She knew the Hamiltons. 
It was enough ; they were the most exclusive fam- 


ily in the city, as she was well aware. ‘The invi- 


Yes, Mrs. Mark Thompson decided © 


) 


a profusion of parting embraces, the two separated. 

Mrs. Thompson did not lingerlong. ‘There was 
much to be done in preparation for the winter's 
campaign. A new house, new furniture, new car- 
riage ! A moderate list of expenditure for one sea- 
son. But Mr. Thompson was so happy to have 
her home again, and business was un ‘hanged in its 
prosperity, so that she was not long in accomplish- 
ing all she had projected. The new house was 


taken in Walnut Street, a perfect palace for size 


tution was given and accepted ; for Medame Leig. | 


nette was mistress of her own movements, only | 


now she was going to be buried through the au- 


! able surprise.” 


tumn in Dutchess county, with an aunt from whom | 


she had expectations. 
“ These things ought not to be neglected, you 
know, my dear,” she suid, as she stood arrangiug 


the rich dark braids of her hair under her traveling 


, bonnet. 


** Oh, by no means,” 


responded Mrs. Thompson. 
* And we will make it all up in gayety this win. 
ter; for | have set my heart on your going with 


me to Washington. What an age it will be until 


Even Mrs. Lenox condescended 
tosay that the dark green Brougham was in ex- 
tremely good taste, and Mrs, Thompson had too 
much discretion to put her new servants in livery. 
Nothing provokes comment like a livery. It is 
equal to a political nomination for calling out slan- 
der and detraction, for provoking inquiries. 


and apartinents. 


“ Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother 4 
Had she a sister ? 
Had she a brother ?” 
are suggestions that an enviously-disposed world 
at once puts forth. 

Madame Leignette would have been a most 
ungrateful woman, if there had not been some 
reality in the exclamations of pleasure at the plea- 
sant little suite of rooms in which she was installed 
carly in December. There was a bed-clamber, 
as elegant as rosewood and Sienna marble could 
make it; the dressing-room, with its soft velvet 
Then the 
library communicated, which was quite at her dis- 
posal, for Mrs. Thompson had not forgotten this 


earpet and violet and gold draperies. 


important item of a modern fashionable menage, 
You never would have dreamed, could you have 
seen the two lingering over the fire in the boudoir 
the next morning, how recently this model house. 
hold had been organized, or that either of those 
elegant woman had not inherited its luxury and re- 
And there were the chil- 
dren—Lily, with ber incipient taste for jewelry, 


fiuement as a birthright. 


uttering exclamations of wonder and delight over 
the various costly ornaments in the jewelry case, 
which Madame Leignette had opened for her in- 
spection; and Ejlen, a delicate thoughtful child, 
sitting quietly beside her mother, apparently ab- 
sorbed in a day-dream as she watched the ruddy 
glow of the fire through the silver bars of the grate. 

“ Of course, you arte impatient to meet your 
friends,” said Mrs. Thompson. ‘“ Suppose, then, 
we order the carriage at once, and leave cards for 
thenm—if you are not too much: fatigued ?” 

“Oh nv! 
thing here. 


not in the leust? Travelling is no- 
If one had been shaken in a horrid dil. 
igence, now, it would have been another thing.— 
But 
Did you tell them I was 


The Hamiltons sailed in November, you say. 
there are the Le Counts. 
expected ?” 

* No, I did not; I thought it would be an agree- 
Ah! Mrs. Thompson, how near 
did that come to what is leniently called white lie! 


' As yet, she had never exchanged a word with 


( was rather disinclined for general society.” 
weimeet! Au revoir, ma chere amie,” and, with | 
' 


Mrs. Le Count. 
‘© So much the better! Well, there is Mrs. Le- 
nox: I have not seen her since we parted in Paris. 
I shall be delighted to renew the acquaintance. 
Did you ever mect her husband's brother Albert ? 
He was at Saratoga this season.” 
“No, he had not been out much as yet ; 


“* Ah !"—aud the littl widow thereupon fell 


he 
’ ‘ 
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into a reverie, that seemed agtecable by the quiet | 
smile that hovered about her crimson lips. 
So the carriage, the beautiful Brougham, w 
its plate glass, and silver mountings, was put in | 
requisition, ahd innumerable slips of pasteboard | 
were left at varions elegant houses ; Mrs. Tiomp. } 
son having the satisfaction of seeing her footman 
recdgnized on the steps at Mrs. Lenox’s by Mrs. 
Le Count, who was just in the vestibule. 


fashionable Madame Leignette’s card with Mrs. | 
Mark Thompson’s address, and a consultation was | 


the visit. 
* That Mrs. Thompson.” 


a eee 
es a ~ 


little nidnosyllable ! 

Where had that Mrs. Thompson made her ac- 
quaintance? But there was one thing ; they need 
not be drawn into it, ‘They would return Madame 


take she had made ; then, as she was too brilliant | 





invite her to their own protection. 

But it is not to be supposed that the far-sering 
hostess of the lady alluwed any communications of | 
this sort. Nay, was it not her business to prevent : 
Madame Leignette from heering there was no pre- 
vioys acquaintance ? Nor did she suspect it, when, 
on entering the drawing-room a few mornings after 
rhe found them in conversation upon the ordinary 
topics of the day, as if they had been in the habit 
of meeting fur years. Perhaps there was a little 
constraint in the manner of the visitors as they bade 
them good morning at the end of a fashionably 
short call} but then Mrs. Lenox always was 
haughty ; and Madame Leigneite never knew the 
agony of fear that Mrs. Thompson had undergone 
lest by some chance her plans should be foiled just 
ut the moment of their success ; how she had 
peesed an hour alone in the drawing-room, watch- 
ingt for, the Lenox’s carriage, and had purposely | 
delayed the cards on their way to her guest, until | 
she had had time to apologize for Madame Leig.- ! 
nette’s tardiness, apparently commission by that 





until the first iciness of the aristocratic guests had » 
melted before the fascinution of her really polished | 
and agreeable manner. 


ened with a less agreeable scnsatio, could she have 
heard the laconic comments of Madame Lenox and 


carried no further.” 
Alas ! for Mrs. Le Count’s laudable resolves. 





gnette’s, at the house of her hostess. She could 


old friend. 
opportunity forsn explanation. And Albert Lenox 
offered his escort to his sister-in-law, if she would 
attend ; and it wasso rarely she could get him into 
society, that she was too happy of the opportunity 
Mrs. Archer Scott, and the Hautons, accepted be- 
cause their dresemaker had told them Mrs. Lenox 
was going ; and many others followed their exam- 
) ple from mingled motives of curiosity and love of 
novelty. 









f 





| per, for there was nothing innately vuigar about 


Great ; him, and he knew his value among men tov well to | 
was the astonishment of these ladics at finding the | 


held at once on the important matter of returning | ame Leignette, the star of the evening, won all 
| hearts by the lively, coquetish manner that became 


a star to be lost to Philadelphia society, they would ! 


lady ; and a forced conversation had been sustained smiles and gay laugliter, were her only capital, and : 


But the flush of self-gratulation would have deep- | 


Le Count, as the carrisge door was shut upon them. | 
“Not so vulguras I expected!” “ But, for all | 
thet, I’m determined the acquaintance shull be | 


That dey week found her writing an acceptance to | 
an invitation to meet a few friends of Madame Lei- | 


not send regrets, without wpparent neglect of ber 
But she promised herself to take this | 
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*“* A few ftiends, indeed ! The house was a blaze 


| of light ;—every room thrown open, and filled with | ‘ nouveau riche,” which had circulated with the 
ith | the very elect of society. There had not been a } flashing wine, at her costly supper table ; 


more elegant fete in the annals of Walnut Street. 
| The liberality of Mr. Thompson was unbounded. 
He, by the way, was not at all out of place, with } 
his portly figure, and face beaming with good tem- 


endanger his self-respect amid his wife’s fashiona- | 
ble guests. Mrs. Thompson herself was all that a 
dignified and elegant hostess should be, and Mad- 


her so well, and unconsciously seconded her new 


Ah, dear reader, how much is expressed in this ; friend’s cause, by her own affability, and praise of | lations which were offered by the friends of the 


everything around her—* dear Suzette” in partic. 
ular. 


Mrs. Le Count satisfied her conscience by expos- | 


Leignett’s call, and tell her as a friend what a mis- | ing the true position of Mrs. ‘Thompson, as she | happiness of the home circle—where the purity of 


| detained Madame Leignette in the perfumed con- 


relieving her from 
‘* How very ungrateful she should be!” said the 
vivacious little creature, “* to one who had shown 
her so. much attention ;’ and this was said with 


ee ae 


Mrs. Le Cuunt was quite moved. And shall we | 
explain the glanve of half triumph, with which 
Madame Leignettelooked after her retreating form, | 
and watched, at the same time, a tall distingue 
figure approaching her concealment? It is a pity | 


a, 


tell just the truth ! that open, honest glances some- 
times coves deep laid designs! It was in the mind 


by report from real dependence and penury, at first 
mecting the grave, misanthropic Albert Lenox, to 


accumulated wealth. 
| atoga impressions that she resolved upon a winter 
at Philadelphia, to be secured at all hazards, and 


} yet without an item of expense she could ill afford. 


; 


Her fine jewels a Parisian wardrobe, her bright 


{ 


? 


; She thanked fortune as fervently as did Mrs. Thomp. 
son, when chance made them both minister to each 
other's schemes. She was too far-sighted not tu 
glean suspicions at least of the truth ; but she was 
not ill-natured, and could afford to extend the wgis 
of her high birth and connections over the plebcian 
associations of her hostess, while she was surround- 
, ed with all the luxuries and elegancies, which habit 
bad made essential tu her, in return. 
Accept Mrs. Le Count’s 6ffer ? No, indeed! when 
in their struggles 


) 
| 


} 


| 
tj 


s to keep up appearances abroad, 


; there was scarcely even comfort at home. Place 
herself under the immediate espionage of Mrs. Le. 
; nox, who knew that, if her brother-in-law never 
married, his property would descend to her large 
family? Ah! she was too wise for that; so she 
greeted the object of her thoughts with her most 
bewitching smile, then dropped her heavy eyelids 
| yet lower, as he spoke to their former acquaintance. 


. |} What meant the single white rosebud that gleamed 


in her dark braids, when she issued from the con- 
servatory, leaning upon his arm? We only knew 
whose hand placed it there. 

No wonder Mrs. Thompson could not sleep that 


night, as she reviewed its events. She had not 
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| heard the atteoend. snecrs nae “ parvenue,’ Saal 


Yes, it was indeed a brilliant affair ; and, though 


servatory, that lady resolutely declined her offer of | 
such unenviable protection. } 


such apparent generosity and good feeling, that | 


that bright eyes and swect voices do not always | 
of the young widow, who was indeed removed only | 


make a conquest of him, with his broad lands, and | 
It was to follow up her Sar- | 


4 


It mat- 
| tered little to her thather bold stroke for society 
would be canvassed, and ridiculed, and sneered at, 
} among the very people she had entertained. It had 
succeeded ! that was enough for ber to know ; nor 
did it then occur to her to analyze what was the 
phantom of fashionable popularity she had at length 

secured. 

It came to her thoughts afterwards, when, after 
aw inter of heartlees dissipation, in the circle so long 
, aspired to, she stood still gayest of the gay, at the 
bridal reception of Mrs. Albert Lenox, and wit- 
nessed the ill-concealed hollowness of the congratu- 
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newly-made husband. And were they not a type 
| of many of those by whom she was now surround. 
ed—filled with envyings and heart-butnings ; dark- 
ened by malice and evil speaking ! Where was the 
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the affections to which it is consecrated { What! 
a sigh in such a scene, fuir lady ! 

Mrs. Mark Thompson had given herself up to 
/an absorbing reverie. ‘There came a picture be- 
| fore her, as vividly as if it had been reflected in the 
plate-glass mirror by which she stood, of the bare. 
footed child kneeling by the embers of a decaying 
fire, keeping them together that their glare might il- 
lume the well-thumbed volume in ber hand. Next 
a view of the humble counter over which she had 
once presided ; and again, of the dreams which the 
young apprentice reveled in while the brilliant silks 
were shaped by the skilful hand. And there was 

a rapid transition now, and the canvass was crowd. 
ed with brighter scenes ; but ever burned that one 
steadfast flame of desire tostand among those who 
had scorned her, as their equal. Could it be real? 
That brilliant light, and soft atmosphere—the Ara- 
bian enchantments of her girlhood, all, all fulfilled ? 
It wus even so, and it is deemed sufficient reward, 
) dear reader, for all her struggles and all her heart- 
| burnings, that Mrs. Mark ‘Thompson was now not 
only in society, but acknowledged, together with 
the fascinating Mrs. Albert Lenox, to be among 
its leaders. 
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Frow Random Recollections of Hudson, from 1800 to 1808. 
JEMMY FRAZER. 

He was familiarly known by the name of Jem- 

my—though on the list of the civil dignitaries of 

the town, he was written down James Frazer— 


—_— a 


~ ee 


for Jemmy had found favor in the eyes of the com- 
mon council, and had received the high and lucra- 
tive appointment of town crier. But Jemmy loved 
a glass of grog, and was happicr, it is said, with 
two than with one. Be this as it may, he was 
popular in the lower wards, and his office gave him 


influence at the polls. 


tt ttt AE 


Hence he was looked up to, 
as one dog does to another who wears a collar. 
Hisevening levees were generally held in and about 
the market-place, and were numorously attended 
by the 





boys, who encored his speeches and ap. 
plauded his gyrations, sometimes, by shouts, and 
sometimes by a volley of eggs, which Jemmy too ( 
often discovered were none of the sweetest. Of ¢ 
the style in which he performed his official duties, € 
the following may be taken as a specimen ; 
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4 determined to make good. 


\ confidential endorsement, 
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Mr. Nixon, Cashier ‘ef the Bank of Columbia, | 
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We shall venture to present the reader with a few 


in going late in the evening from the office to his | sketches more herea(ter. 


house, lost the key of the Bank; but it was near 
midnight before he missed it. Not wishing to cre- 
ate an alarm by a search at that late hour, he 
concluded to say nothing about it till morning ; but 
the search in the morning proved unsuccessful, and 
as the last resort, Jemmy was sent for. The par- 
ticulars were related and Jemmy was directed to 
ery the lost key through the streets, with a reward 
of two dollars to the finder, but was specially 
charged to let me know that it was the key of the 
Bank. So,a little after sunrise, Jemmy com- 
meneed his pound, bell in hand—Cling-ding ! cling- 
ding ! Hare ya! hare ya! But,early as it was, 
Jemmy lad been up long enough to get pretty well 
corned, and as the boys were collecting and shout- 
ing at his heels, his memory became somewhat 
confused, and the several particulars of time and 
place, with his instructions what to say and what 
not to say, got, somehow or other, all jumbled to- 
gether; —But, ringing his bell stoutly, as if to clear 
up his ideas, he began again. ‘ Hare ya ! hare 
ya! Lost, between Jamy Nixon’s and twalve 
o'clock at night, a large kay!” Here the boys in- 
terrupted him, with,—What sort of a key was it , 
Jemmy ? What sort of a key was it? Go to the | 
deil ! cried Jemmy, turning short upon them, an i 
tell ye that, yell be after getting into the Bonk 
with it ! | 
It grieves me to add, that for this very natural | 


and judicious answer, Jemmy lost his commission— | 


: 


~~ 
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and that shortly thereafter the office of Tuwn Crier 
was abolished. 


en 
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From Random Recollections of Hudson, from 1800 to 1808 
) 
MRS. NEWBERRY. i 
Amona my female acquaintances of those days 


I had many special favorites, of whom my memo- } 
ry cen still furnish what the printers call proof } 
impre ssions. 

Of this class, was an elderly lady by the name 
of Mrs. Newberry. She was indeed a particular | 
friend of mine, and was moreover well known to 


every one who had any pretensions to a knowledge 
ofthe town. She was a woman of no ordinary | 
note, and born to command no ordinary share of } 
attention and respect. In selfwill, strong feeling | ' 


and decision of character, she had few equals ; and | 


in circumference and ponderosity, beat even Mrs. 
Giles. But, like the weather in April, she was of | 
a temperament somewhat changeable. Or, like 
the Douglas of Llome 


es . mild with the mild, 2 
But with th ve forward she was as fierce as fire!’ 


she kept a little bakery, and sustained her indepen- 
dence and the honors of her house by selling gin- 
gerbread. I was of course a frequent visitor. 
Seeing me one day in her shop rudely pushed 
aside by a boy much stouter than myself, and per- 
ceiving that | was mortified by the insult, she 
thrust the aggressor out of doors, and turning to 
me, said, “ never mind, never mind, (patting me 
vn the head consolingly,) you'll make a man worth 
a dozen of him yet—You'll be a gentleman, and 
he never will.” Nota word of that speech was 
ever forgotten. A part of the prophecy I was } 

I felt 
which I was bound in 
) honor to protect : as I now feel bound to preserve } 


and protect the memory of her that made it. 


it as a sort of } 


_~ 


} patience tried this day ! I thought this morning 
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| 
TRIALS OF A PHYSICIAN'S WIFE, | 
August 14th, 18——.Well, I have had my | 


that I would geta large washing dune to day, 
and as Ihave only one small help, I generally | 
take a pretty active part myself. My husband 
started off early on a longe ride ; so now thiaks [, | 
what a fine day I shall have to get along with 
my work—no dinner to prepare, nothing to 
interrupt me ; so to work I went in good earnest, 
collecting my clothes, heated a kettle of water, 
put on my very worst old wrapper, and had just 
' got my hands into the suds. when Dolly (she is 
always looking every where but at her work) came 
ruuning to me with her eyes as big as saucers say- 
ing : 

“ Oh, Mrs. Boggs ; there's the finest carriage at | 
the gate, and the nicest geutlemana knocking at 





, the door. 


Pity me, ye housekeepers ! what was I to do ? 
I must receive them just as I was. Dolly invited 
them in while I looked through the window to see , 
if could make out who they were. The lady ! 
stepped very slowly out of the carriage, holding | 
the tinniest baby close in herarmsas if afraid to 





trust it for a moment even to her husband. They | 
came in and introduced themselves as Mr. and | 
Mrs. S ,from a neighboring town. They | 


had heard Doctor Boggs well spoken of, and had 
brought their baby (the first of course) tohave him 
look at its tongue—they feared it was slightly | 
tongue-tied, “* poor little darling.” I told them 
the doctor would probably he gone all day. 

“ Well,” said the lady, deliberately taking off 
her things, “ I guess we will wait until he comes, 


} as I would rather ride home after night than miss | 
| having him see the baby.” 
; 
' 
t 


What a prospect for me ! What should I get for 


| dinner was my first thought, and my poor wash- | 
} ing was my next—it must all be put aside for | 


the day. Sol excused myself for a moment, ran | 
into the kitchen, lifted off my large kettle of boil- 
| ing water, set away my tubs, started Dolly off to 
buy, beg or borrow some butter,: mixed vp some 
biscuit, washed my hands and brushed my _ hair, 
changed my dress, walked into the parlor with a / 
smiling face, and commenced talking haby-talk to ; 
the little darling. Oh, what a long, long day it 
was tome. That young mother was certainly 
the must insipid, uninteresting creature I ever met 


} 
' 
) 
t 
{ 
{ 
) 
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with, and I was obliged to keep up conversation 
with her for hours. Her husband sat reading, and | 
never spokeexcept to the baby. It was near 
night when the doctor returned, and on examining | 
the child’s tongue he found there was nothing the 
matter with it. 
us, they left without even so much as thanking 
us for our trouble. I am worse tired then if | 
had done my large washing. j 


So afier eating their supper with | 


August 7th.—I have just returned from a long | 
ride with my husband, and have been much amused 
The | 
first place we called at was a new little cabin, 
built in the middle of a large prairie, with no other | 
house in sight, and no improvements around it ex-| 


with the various patients we have visited. 
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{ *.* . 
} thoughts of biting it made me _ shudder. 


: piece of pie in my hand. 


had an“ auful agercake,” 





cept a small field of corn and pumpkins. As we 
drove up to the door, a whole troop of half naked 
children ran out to look at us. Apale agueish 
looking woman was sitting at the door churning, 
she seemed much pleased tu see the doctor, invited 
me in, handed as each a rough wooden stool to sit 
down upon, and said, 

“ Why, Doctor, is this Mrs. Boggs ? I thought 
you didn’t mean to fetch your old woman out to 
see us. You see, ma‘am,” turning to me, ** the 
Doctor often comes to see us, and I axed him to 
fetch you long, but I reckoned you was too proud 


| to visit poor folks.” 


“* How is Andrew ?” said the Doctor. 

* Ob he is right smart.” 

* Does his hand begin to heal ?” 

** Ch ves, a heap.” 

“ Where is he?” 

* Well, [reckon the little sarpent has gone and 
hid himself. I'll call him.” 

So running out to the fence with her apron 
thrown over her head, she set up such a scream of 
“* Andrew, O, Andrew Jackson, I say, come right 
straight here, and let the Doctor fix your hand.” 

But the General had no notion of it, until he was 
dragged in by two of the large boys ; and then 
what a looking object he was! His arms were 
covered with mud up to the elbows, and his head 
was much lighter colored that his face. 

* Mercy sakes!” said the mother, ‘ you're 
} the dirtiest brat. Fetch me that cloth off the 
churn, Maliny Ann, ‘till I wash off his hands.” 

Alter some struggling, the hand was cleaned, 
so that the Doctorcould dress the wound, and 
while he was engaged with it the woman endeay- 
ored to entertain me. 

** Wont you take off your things and stay and 
take some tea with us,” said she. 

* No, I thank you; the Doctor has several 
patients to visit yet. 

“ Well, won't you eat a piece of pie ?—Doctor 
Boggs said you was mighty fond of pie.” 

I dare not refuse after that. 

“ I have got some first rate. Betsy Jane, 
hand me a knife ; why aint it clean ; go ‘long and 
wipe it” 

And Betsy Jane did wipe it—on the same towel 
that had already done more than its duty—the 
same that had been round the churn, and was 
used to wash off Andsew’s sore hand. The pie 
cut and handed to me and there I sat holding it, 
wondering how I could get clear of it. I put it 
near my lips two or three times, but the very, 
I really 
thought the Doctor would never get though with 


that hand. However, all things must have an end 


, and we bid good by to the really kind woman, and 


I sprang into the buggy, still holding the horrible 
I carried it until we 
were out of sight of the cabin, aud then it became 


| ** food for the Gophers.” 


We next called on an old woman who said she 
and wanted to know if 


} it would not help it to grease it over night with 


new hog’s lard. ‘The Doctor left her some oint- 
inent, and while he was putting up some med- 
icine for her, I trembled lest she too should offer 


me some pie? I wish my husband would not 


tell people that Lam fond of pie.—PAiladelphia 6 


Sat. Post. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS. 


There it is, like a huge voleano, belching forth | 


fire, smoke, askes, and lava, little compared to 
the mighty whole which issues thereform, can be 
converted to the good of man, But even as it is, 
let us not despise the mighty engine, for itis yet 


Lt 


f 
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designed for noble and glorious ends—it is designed | 


for no less a purpose than bringing about the regen- 


eration of the human species. Although, as yet, 


this young man and his cousin, for so Madame T. 


the press has been, for the most part the unwilling | 
slave of error, and the instrument of kings, priests, 


aristocrats,and imbeciles, in carrying out their 


, of the house, the cook had invited a relation of hers, 


irrational, ambitious, uncivilized, and uncivilizing | 


designs — yct despair not ye loversoftruth, for it 


will ere long trample those minions, the imbeciles, | good meal to spend a sociable hour with her. Our | 
under its now trameled feet! Even now it shows | couple, therefore taken by surprise at the return of 


a dispoition to revolt ! Even now Truth is to be | 


seen smiling inthe distance at its operations; | 


whilst monarchs stand and frown—priests scowl, 
—aristocrats tremble—and imbeciles are sent to the 
tomb of all the Capulets! Yes, monarchs frown 
priests scowl, aristocrats tremble—for it no longer 
exclusively obeys their infernal mandates! Reader, 
did you ever see a printing press?—That. small 
machine, insignificant in itself, but mighty in its 
results, it is destined tobe the grave of ignorance 
the tomb of monarchy—the sepulchre of priests— 
the vault of aristocracy—the mausoleum of error ! 


} 
The press is designed to mature the mind of man | 
| declaration to Madame Basile. 
j 
\ 
{ 


—that mind which is at present only in its 


infancy, it is designed to eradidate error and es. | 


tablish truth ; is designed to dethrone vice and 
folly, and to establish in their stead virtue and wis- 
dom! 
— 8D) 6 Oto — 
SIGNOR BLITZ IN MARKET. 

Buirz who is performing atthe Philadelphia 
Museum, to crowded houses, was in the market 
place the other day, inquiring for those little de- 
liacies, the lady apple, with which he so well un. 
derstands how to please the children at his exhib- 
tions. 

On passing the stall of a very plain farmer, his 
attention was attracted by a rather sickly looking, 
six weeks’ pig, and he enquired the price. 

** One dollar,” 

* T’tis too much,” said Blitz. 

“ So it is,” joined in granter. 

« What's that ?” said the startled seller. 

“ The pig, said Blitz. 

“ Yes, it's me,” echoed piggy. 

“ We are told that Satan enteréd into the swin- 


was the answer. 


ish herd,” said the now evidently alarmed seller, 
“ but this speaking out is two wonderful for be- 
lief—but I certainly heard it.” 

“ So did I, 


” suid the pig. 


H 
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THE LAST TRUMP. 

A sruDENT in one of the academies in France, 
was spending his vocation at the house of one 
of his relations, whom we will call Madame T 
She was a very captivating woman, beautiful, witty, 
and withal a widow. 

At the close of a pleasant autumnal evening, 


nents 





was, returned to her mansion after a long and pro- 
bably very pleasant walk. 
It happened that daring the absence of the lady , 


who was a trumpter in the Hussars, and besides 
fond of good living, never refusing a chance at a 


{ 
} 
I. 
i 


Madame, especially as there was but one way of | 
exit from the house. ‘The cook, therefore, hid all | 
that she could which might expose them ; the only 
trouble was, what to do with the unfortunate trump- | 
eter ; and after finding every closet and cupboard | 
too steal, she advise him to hide under the bed of | 
Madame 'T. which seemed tobe theonty safe place 
of refuge. 

Madame T. soon retired to her room, after hav- 
ing bade good night ro her cousin, and was jnst 


| patting on her robe de nuit, when she beheld upon } 
, turning round, our student upon his knees—in the 


a et tt at a NE NE ttt 


The seller was evidently more excited, and quite | 


desirous to seil. 
suid he. 


“ ‘Take it at seventy-five cents,” 


. . . . ‘ 
“ Did, it die/” said Blitz, inspecting it more 


closely. 
Alarmed least another answer from the pig 
might expose and confound bim, the exasperated 


; lady at the moment ; it must have presented a very 
ridic ulous appeurance. 
; 


seller suddenly seized it by the snout, jerked it 


frum the shambles, and tirust it at Blitz, said: 

“ There, take it at thine own price. 

Blitz, however, not being in the pork way, was 
off in a twinkling; and the last he saw of tn 
piggy 
tightly gripped by the snout, at arm’s length.— 
Dollar Newspaper. 


affrighted seller, he was standing erect, 


i” @ “Athen 
Gino —-----— 


same position that Jean Jacques made his silent 


** Good Heaven !” 


exclaimed Madame T., per- 
fectly astonished, what, cousin, are you doing here ? | 
Go away immediately, what would be said if it were | 
known that you were in my chamber = this hour ? | 

, Consider your situation and my own.” 

“* My dear cousin,” replied the student, almost, | 
if not entirely, beside himself, “I cannot help | 
loving you, and no human power can force me | 
hence—even till the last trump shall sound.” 

At these words our trumpeter, with considerable } 
effort to be sure, put his instrament to his mouth and | 
sounded the charge. Ter, la, ta, ta, ta, ta, ta— } 

Madame T. screamed, the student fled, and in j 
the midst of the general confusion the trumpeter 
reached his post fromm which he had had leave of | 
absence for a short time. 

The next day, Monsieur R., Colonel of the Hus- 
sars, was amusing the ladies, during one of his 
morniug visit with his many stories. A friend re- } 
quested him to relate theadventures and mishape | 
he did so, 

“Tell us the names! tell us the names!” exclai- | 
med the ladies in a breath, being desirous to obtain 
any new piece of scandal. } 

“ Upon my word, ladies,” replied the Colonel, 
“Tam entirely ignorant of them ; but I would } 

{ 
j 


have given the world to have seen the face of the 


* Not half so ridiculous as the student’s did!” 


One can hardly imagine with what shouts of 
laughter this involuntary confession of Madame T. $ 
was received, thus acknowledging herself vo be the 
herome of * The Last Trump.”—Cincinati Enq. | 

—— oD ¢ Cao —— 

A man who had married six wives was: asked, 

at his trial for the offence, how he could be sucha 


POLICY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Ir is said “ there is policy in taking advantage 
of circumstances and turning them to the accom- 
| plishment of those objects one wishes to secure.” 
Policy is therefore necessary for those young ladies 
who wish to secure good husbands. But the policy 
which must of them pursue is exceedingly errone- 
ous—they seem to think that itis degrading to 
them to be seen im any ordinary dress about their 
household affairs.—But this is the very condition 
in which every young man, who is worth securing, 
would prefer to find them if he were seeking a wife. 
A foolish simpering fop, who is more mdebted to 
his tailor and barber, for importance, than to his 
brains, may wish to find ladies dressed in silk, and 
shut up in the parlor like dolls in a showcase. 
But a sensible nranm wants a wife who knows 
something and can nrake herseMf asefal. A judi- 


cious writer advises al? young men to seek their 


companions for life from the class who are willing 
to be found in the kitchen without making apolo 
‘gies for it. ‘This is sage advice, and if young 
ladies were aware that those young men who are 
worth their secking generally act upon it, and ha 
rather find themat the wash tub than weeping 


/ over “ the last new novel,” they would not run 


away from their work and hide when a young man 
is approaching the house, as they efter do. ‘hey 
would Tet hinr know they are worth something 
more than mere playthings—that they are not but- 
terflies, very pretty to look upon, but if handled, 
perish with the touch. Nothing recommends a 
/ young lady like industry. ‘To understand labor 
and to perform it well, is one of the finest qualifi- 
cations. Ladies should never be ashamed of being 
caught at work. 
— 5D 6 Gist —— 
ON THE CONDUCT OF THE UNDER. 
STAN DING. 

Sroney Swiru makes the following remarks on 
the conduct of the understanding : 

“ Therefore, when I say, in conducting your un. 
derstanding, love knowledge with a great love, with 
a coeval with life, what do I say, but love innocenee 
—love virtue—love puirty of conduet—love that 
which, if you are rich and great, will sanctify the 
blind fortune which has made you so, and make 
men call it justice—love that which if you are poor, 
will render your poverty respectable, and make 
the proudest feel it unjust to langh at the meanness 
of your fortunes—love that which will comfort you, 


; adorn you, and never quit you—which will open 


to you the kingdom of thoughts, and all the bound- 


; les@egions of conception, as an asylum against 


the cruelty, the injustice and the pain that may be 
your lot in the outer world—that which will make 
your motives habitually great and honorable, and 


} light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at 
' the very thought of meanness and of fraud! There. 


; ; fore if any young man here have embarked his life 
replied a soft femule voice. 
; 


in pursuit of knowledge, Iet him go on without 
doubting or fearing the event—let him not be in- 
timidated by the cheerless beginnings of knowledge, 
by the darkness from which she springs, by the 
difficulties which hover around her, by the wretched 


, habitations in which she dwells, by the want and 
} sorrow which sometiines journey inher train; but 
‘let him ever follow her as the angel that guards 
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, hardened villian as to delude so many, when he ’ him, and as the Genius of his life.—She will bring 6 
replied with great nonchalance—* Why, oma | 


} your worship, I was trying to get a good one.’, 


him out at last into the |ight of day, and exhibit ‘ 


him to the world comprehensive in acquirements, 


innmenied nn ee CCK) Gi 
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fertile in resourses, rich in imagination, strong iu 
reasoning, prudent and powerful, above his fellows, 
in all the relations and in all the offices of life.” 
— SD? @ Ct —— 
INSTINCT OF THE ANT. 

A centLeman of Cambridge one day remarked 
an ant, dragging along what, with respect to its 
strength, might have been denominated a piece of 
timber. Other wete severally employed, each in 
its way. Presently, this little creature came to an 
ascent, where the weight of the wood scemed to 
overpower him. He did not remain long perplexed 
with it; for three or four others, observing his 
dilemma, came behind and pushed it upon. As 
} soon, however, as he got iton level ground, they 
left it to his care, and went to their own work.— 
The piece he was drawing happened to be con- 
siderably thicker at one end than the other. This 
soon threw the poor fellow into fresh difficulty, he 
unluckily dragged it between two pieces ef wood. 

After several fruitless efforts, finding it would 
not go through, he adopted the only mode that a 
reasoning being, in similar circua.stances, could 
have taken ; he came behind it, pulled it back 
again, and turned it on its edgs, when, running 
again to the other end, it passed through witheut 
difficulty. 





— iD ¢ Cio — 
A MAN’S WEAKNESS FOR DOGS. 

In the Rue Jean Pair Mallet there was a widower 
who was a dog-fancier. 
pessessed some fortune. Among his property he 
possessed a house which he would not rent, but 
made it the general receptacle of all the dogs he 
could find, no matter how ugly they were ; and as 
he was as little unscrupulous about the means of 
obtaining them as he was of their beauty, he soon 
procured a large number. 


He was a retired baker, 


The only tenant of the 


ee — 


who paid him no 
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house besides himself and his dog was a chiffonnier, | 
rent but brought him all the , 


AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 


Tue London Times, in announcing the death 


of Louis Phillippe, thus briefly alludes to some of 
the most remarkable phases in the life of that ex- 


traordinary man: 

Great histories, like great events have a meas- 
ure of their own, and periods ure often insensibly 
reckoned less by years than the transactions they 


comprise. The natural tertn of a life has not more 


than elapsed since the birth of Louis Phillippe of ; 
Orleans, yet if we reflect that the Prince whose } 


peaceful decease at Claremont we yesterday re- 
corded, was a General before Napoleon had been 
heard of, and Colonel of a regiment before Arthur 
Wellesly received his first comission ; that he had 


prattled with Voltaire in the Palais Royal, and | 


figured in ancient Court of the Tuilleries ; that he 


attended the sittings of the first “* National Assem- | 


bly,” and discharged the dutics of doorkeeper in 
the real Jacobin Club ; that he 
birth and progress of that 


witnessed the 
original revolution 


which now seems thrust back to remote antiquity 


by the mere multitude of its successors ; that he ; 


yas Spl Si j > varliest scence by}, F 
was a conspicuous actor inthe earliest scenes by } knows his nose. 


which the modern history of Europe is introduced ; } 


and that besides such impersonations of charucter, 
he was the Duke of Orleans of the present century, 


and the king for 17 years, of Constitutional France. | 


We shall be led irresistibly to admit that such 
adventures are not as readily comprehensible as 
the career of a single man, but that they seem ra- 
ther to embody the experience of many generations 
together. 

“ Here's T11L ye Jemmy.”—An Irishman had 
been sick for a long time, and while in this state 
would occasionally ceased breathing, and life be 
apparently extinct for some time, when he would 
again come to. On one of these occasions when 
he had just awakened from his sleep, Patrick asked 


i him: 


Per ° , : ai al ba rar 

P w y To ‘ Ss, ¢ } , 3 - 
y Varn ty of free thinking epecul ations, and ended ( Henry Baker, Esq. of the former place. 
good , 
> Duy, Mr 


| by avowing himself a materialist. 


* An’ how'll we know Jemmy, when you're 
dead—you're after wakin’un every time ?” 

“ Bring me a glass o’ grog, an’ say to me, 
Here’s till ye, Jemmy, an’ if I don't raise up an’ 
drink, then bury me.” 

RD } to 


Tuts animal, said an itinerant showman, is the 





royal African hyena, measuring fourteen feet from 
the tip of his nose to the end of his tail, and the 
same distance back again, making in all twenty- 
eight feet. night 
season, like a human being in distress, and then 


IIe cries in the woods in the 
devours all those who come to his assistance; a 
sad instance of the depravity of human nature.” 
0 #2D¢ Casto — 
A Pertinent Question.—Sydney Smith was 


one day dining at I1———House, when a French 


savant indulged both before and during difiner, in a } 


“6 Very 


soup this,” said Mr. Smith, “ Oui, monsicur, 


c’ est excellent.”— “ Pray sir, do you believe 
} cook 7” 
— sD 6 Cato — 
Ovuv or.—The words, out of, are the worst in 


; the language ;, when one is out of patience and out 


of money ; when his wife says she is out of coffce 


/ the next; out of flour the next; and finally out 


; out of debt, out of trouble, nnd out of jail. 


: 

j offal he could find in his daily hours. ‘The retired | 
' baker lived in the greatest misery, although possess- | 
' ed of fortune. He bad no furniture in his house but 
' ene bed, hanging his clothes on a nail when he | 
tt | went to bed he called all bis dogs to lie round and 
; } on top of him, and thus kept him warm. { 
; When the police cleared out his pots, he was so 
’ P furious that he tried to commit suicide by leaping 
. | from the window. Who shall dare say that man’s 
heart cannot love ? | 
’ — 6 Co — 
. QUEEN ANNE BOLEYN. | 
4 As Queen Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIT{, | 
: | and mother of Queen Elizabeth, was going to be 
B { beheaded in the ‘Tower, seeing a gentleman there 
8 | of the King’s privey chamber, she called him to | 
1 | her and with a cheerful countenance, and a soul | 
t | } undaunted at approaching death, said to him, | 
. } “Remember me to the King, and tell him he is | 

’ / constant in advancing me to the greatest honors. 
t : From a private gentlewoman he made me a Marchi- | 
“i oness ; from that degree made me a Queen; and | 
'’ { now, because he can raise me no higher in this 
® ' world he is translating me to Heaven to wear a } 
d | crown of martyrdon in eternal glory 
d —o- at ¢ G0 

: “ ffanse, where is the horse ?” ‘* He proke de 

\ stable in two—kicked de traces open and run 

+ ‘around de lamp post mit de corner grocery—like 

} de devils.” 
yy 
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of spirts. 


} could flirt a fan. 


——— 


in a} 


—- 


The words are ve ry good when one is | 
Ifa } 
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man has a smoky house and scolding wife, out of 
doors is no bad place. 
— 38D @ Gato — 

At an evening purty in Providence, R. I. a 
few evenings since, it was proposed to dispose of 
the belle of the room by lottery. Twenty tickets 
were immediately sold at a fixed price. The 
holder of No. 20 drew the prize. ‘The joke ended 
not here. ‘The fortunate adventurer has since 
married the lady whose name was drawn against 
‘Thus has the season of * art unions” 
commenced in Providence. 

—— x20 + Geen 

“ Pray, of what did your brother die ?” inquired 

“He 


died sir,” replied he, “ of having nothing to do.” 


his number. 


oy 
the Marquis Spinola of Sir Horace Vere. 


* Alas! sir, ” suid Spinola, “ that is enough to 
kill any general of us all.” 
—— ED 6 Gao — 

Nose.—He knows his nose. I 
He said I knew he 
knew his nose ; and if he said he knew I knew he 


Knows ms 


know he knows his nose. 


kuew his nose, of course he knew I knew he 


— 0 ED © (sto — 
A Diatocue.—** Nimrod, can you tell me who 
first * Adain somebody. His 
father wasn’t nobody, and he never had no mother, 


was the man?” 
on accouut of the scarcity of woman, and the pres. 
ure of the times !” 

ORD ¢ Ceo — 

‘Tsay, Pet,” said a Yankee to an Irishman, 
who was digging in his garden, “ are you digging 
*“* No,” said Pat! 
‘*‘ I’m digging out the earth and leavin’ a hole.” 





out a hole in that onion bed ?” 





‘ — aD 6 Go -— 

Gonp Retort.—A_ coquette ata ball asked a 
gentleman who was adjusting her tucker, if he 
‘“* No, Madam,” answered he, 
proceeding to use, * but [ can fan a flirt.” 


—o #2 6 Ceo — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


P. M. Milford, N. ¥. $400; H.C. Delta, N. Y¥. $4,00; S. 
K. O. Fulton, N. Y. $3,00; P. M. Reeds Corners, N. Y. 
81,00. 

— 3 ¢ Gato —- 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 14th ult. by the Rev. John Rugan. Mr. Alfred 
Crapser, of this city, to Miss Mary A. Snyder of Ghent, 

On the 3st ult. by the Rev. Dr. Stroble, Bilah J. Bashford, 
to Magdalene E. Shufelt, dnughter of Geo. P. Shufelt, Esq. 
of Ghent, 

On the 4th ult. at North Chatham, by the Rev. Lewis 
Sellick. Mr. John J. Van Volkenburgh, to Mixs Sarah Jane, 
daughter of Henry V. V. Hinman, both of Kinderhook 

Onthe 15th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Strobel, John Weary Shu- 
felt to Mary Evizabeth, daughter of Hiram Reynolds, Esq. all 
of Valatie. 

On the 16th ult. by the Rev. B. Van Zandt, Mr. Joel M. 
Fuller. of Stockbridge, Mass. to Miss Margaret J. Webber, of 
Kinderhook. 

At Livingston. on the 21st. ult. by the Rev. C. E. Crispell, 
Mr. Francis A. Esty. of New-York, to Sarah A. daughtor of 


Neur Churchtown. on the W7th of Dee. by the Rev. J.C. 
Jeremiah Caniff, Jr. of Catskill, to Miss Emily 
Michael, of Claverack, 


— o+2D ¢ Gxt — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 24th ult, William Surfleet, aged 59 
yenrs and 10 months. 

On the 2lst ult. Walter L. Crawford, in the 27th year of his 
age. 

In Greenport, on the 2ith ult Joho H. 
year of his age. 

At Clavernck, on the 27th ult. Edward, only son of Alex 
ander and Elizabeth Currie, in the 23d year of his age. ¢ 
At his residence in Ghent, on the 17th ult. Mr. Adam Me- 

5 and 3 days. 


lius, aged 66 yeurs, 9 months 


McCord, in the 52d 
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For the Rural Repository. 
THE LAMENT OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY MRS. L. A. BROCKSBANKS 

OLD YEAR. 
* | am weary, I am weary,—I long to depart, 
My moments are numbered and chilled my heart, 
My brow is deep furrowed with sorrow and care,— 
My furm bowed with age, and silvered my hair.” 

NEW YEAR. 
“Hail! hail! father Anno; thy blessing I crave, 
E’er thy wisdom is burried in the voiceless grave ; 
The duties resigned by thy trembling form, 
Be it mine to assume—and mine to perform.” 

OLD YEAR. 
“Thou art young—rosy year ; thy pure heart is light, 
No cloud veils thy sky, and no danger affright— 
Thou art welcomed with music,—art hailed and caressed 
While thousands will greet thee in gala robes dress‘d. 


“ Reflect ;—on the morrow these greeting shall cease, 
And the moment that crowns thee shall mark my decease, 
Then the voices that joined in the chorus so gay, 

Shall cluim at thy hand the full meed of each day. 


“ *T will be thine to enrobe for its cradle of rest, 
The infant I laid on the fond mother’s breast ; 
And thine to assuage the deep throbbings of grief, 
And yield to the mouruer a balin of relief. 


“ The pale orange wreath that I twived for the maid, 
Must sooa,—e’er tis faded, in ber coffin be laid ; 

And the veil that concealed her sweet blushes from me, 
Be laid, as u pall, o’er her cold form, by thee 


“ The deep badge of sable, so tearfully worn 

By the heart-striken mourner, beside the cold urn ! 
—Will be thine to remove—nor shrink from the deed, 
For a fair one is waiting the omen to read. 


“ And lessons of wisdom each hour must thou give,— 
The dying teach to die; and the living to live ; 

Gay youth must be warned by the small graves below, 
And age, by thesilver locks crowning the brow. 


“These ; these were the duties devolving on me; 
And these are the tasks now imposed upon thee, 
Hush !—"tis music I hear!—"Tis the midnight bell! 


Be watchful ;—be faithful !—Young Year—Fare-thee-wel! +} 


Hudson, Jan. 1851. 


— 5D Go — 


THE DUMB CHILD, 
nx is my only girl: 
I ask’d for her as some most precious thing,) 
For all unfinished was Love’s jewell'd ring, 
Till set with this soft pearl; 
The shade that time brought forth I could not see; 
How pure, how perfect seemed the gifito me! 


Oh, many a sofi old tune 
T used to sing unto that deadened enr, 
And suffered not the lighest footstep near, 
Lest she might wake too soon ; 
And hushed her brother's lnughter while she lay— 
Ah, needless care! I might have let them play! 


*T was long ere I believed 
That this one daughter might not speak to me; 
Waited and watched God knows how patiently ! 
How willingly deceived ; 
Vain Love was long the untiring nurse of Faith, 
And tended Hope until it starved to death, 


“Oh? if she could but hear 
For one short hour, till IT her tongue might teach 
To call me mother in the broken speech 
That thrills the mother’s ear! 
Alas! those seal'd lips never may be stirr’d 
Te the deep music of that lovely word. 


, 
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My heart it sorely tries 
To see her kneel, with such a reverent air, 
Beside her brothers at their evening prayer ; 
Or lift those earnest eyes 
To watch our lips, as though our words she knew— 
Then moves her own, as she were speaking too. 


I've watch'd her looking up 
To the bright wonder of a sunset sky, 
With such a depth of meaning in her eye, 
That | could almost hope 
The struggling sou! woulda burst its binding cords, 
And the long pent-up thoughts flow forth in words, 


The song of birds and bee, 
The chorus of the breezes, streams, and groves, 
All the grand music to which Nature moves, 
Are wasted melody 
To her; the world of sound a tuneless void ; 
While even Silence hath its charm destroyed. 


Her face is very fair ; 

Her blue eye beautifu! ; of finest mould 

The soft white brow, o’er which, in waves of gold, 
Ripples her shinning hair. 

Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 

For He who made it keeps the master-key. 


Wills He the mind within 
Should from earth’s Babel-clamor be kept free, 
E’en that His still small voice and step might be 
Heard at its inner shrine, 
Through that deep hush of soul, with clearer thrill ? 
Then should I grieve ?}~O murmuring heart be still! 





She seems to have a sense 
Of quiet gladness in her noiseless play, 
She hath a pleasant smile, a gentle way,} 
Whose voiceless eloquence 
Touches all hearts, though I had once the fear 
That even her father would not care for her. 


Thank God it is not so! 
And when his sons are playing merrily. 
She comes and leans her head upon his knee, 
Oh! at such times I know— 
By his full eye and tones subdued and mild~ 
How his heart yearns over his silent child, 





Not of all gifts bereft, 
Even now. How could I say she did not speak ? 
What real language lights her eye and cheek, 
And renders thanks to Him who left 
Unto her soul yet open avenues 
For joy to enter : and love to use, 


And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own, 
And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 
Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 
Yea, and my voice shall fill ii—but not Acre 


When that new sense is given, 
What rapture will its first experience be, 
That never woke to meaner melody, 

Than the rich songs of heaven— 
To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round, 
While angels teach the eestacies of sound.” 


—- 3 ¢ Giseo — 
“THE ANGEL OF THE WATERS.” 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
Fut flowed Bethesda'’s mantling pool,—~ 
And forth from hal! and bower 
Thronged the sad trains of wan disease 
To test its healing power ;— 
Yet still in deep repose it lay,— 
While meny an earnest eye 
For the first infunt ripple watched 
With pain s impatient sigh. 


What moved it? Man of Science say ? 
When net a zephyr strays,— 
Astrologer! what plunet meets 
Thy searching sceptic gaze ? 
Ve answer not ! The Gospel shows 
An Angel, robed in love,— 
Who o’er the sleeping waters bade 
The healthful spirit move. 
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Oh! if the fever of the mind, 
The palsy of the brain, 

Should smite us, Father, till we find 
All earthly helpers vain.— 

Send forth thine Angel to the stream 
That holy health can give, 

And bid Him stir its blessed wave, 
‘That we may bathe and live. 


Still—for the Ocean's suffering sons 
Who oft in darkness pine,— 

Incite our pity and our prayers, 
And wake a zeal divine, 

Till we their poverty enrich 
With heaven's eternal gem,— 

And what the Angel did for us,—~ 
Delighted do for them. 

—Sheet Anchor and Light Ship. 





‘New Volume, October, 1850. 
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sending forthe 27th volume, eno have as many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rare as that vol- 
ume. All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold ex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 


2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. 82.00, do. 66 do 
5 do. S310), do, 60 do 
n do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 
in do. $5.00, do. 46 do, 
22 do. $10.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. 220.00, do. 45 do, 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as suvon as possible to the publisher. 

%r No subseription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co N. Y. 


iy NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..71 


er The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one. and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be arcer 


tnined from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub 
cribers to endeavour to get up a Club in Deir vicinity forthe 
vext Volume. 


rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 


quested to give the nbove a few insertivus, of at least a notice 


and receive Subscriptions, 


ee ee 
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